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unless it was a form of politics to be rapidly
becoming Kiplingesque. I had been an under-
graduate; I now unexpectedly found myself a sahib.
Perhaps that was all. As an undergraduate my
chief ambition had been to be intelligent: strange
and novel preoccupations struggle in the breast of
the newfledged sahib. It had become desirable, for
one thing, to be punctual and efficient; and, if
possible, courageous.

Courage!  Perhaps that was at the bottom of all

this Kipling business. It is a mysterious quality. In

the old days I had been accustomed to hear people

assuming, from pulpits and elsewhere, that moral

courage is vastly superior to physical courage.   I

was beginning now to wonder whether conceivably

they were wrong, and whether, perhaps, so many

people depreciated physical courage merely because

so few, so very few, people possess it. On the whole,

I was inclined to think, there are two kinds of

physical courage.  There are the few who are brave

always, even in the most unlikely circumstances, on

the point of honour.  And there are the many who

can be brave, given the requisite conditions. A hen

will attack a cat in defence of its chickens, and we

should most of us perform prodigies of valour in

defence of some one or something. But the requisite

conditions are seldom forthcoming. The business of

the army, therefore, is to create the point of honour.

I hoped, not too confidently,  that it would be

reasonably successful with me.   And in this new

sahib phase I revived my taste for violent sports

and found a novel satisfaction, if not so much actual

pleasure, in going over the jumps at the Light